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BRIEF STUDIES 


The Legend of St. Agnes in Early Latin Hymns 


The validity of source material derived from hymns 
honoring individual saints is a problem to be considered 
by the editors of the Prosopographia Christiana. Such 
hymns are related to other hagiographical writings and 
— be placed side by side with them. The legend of 

. Agnes illustrates the importance, or at least the 
interest, which hymnic material has for the biographer 
of a saint. 

According to the accepted legend, Agnes, a young 
scarcely more than a child, was inaptveed 
January 21, 305 A.D., in the persecutions of Diocletian’s 
reign, and was buried near the Via Nomentana. A. J. 
Denomy, a Benedictine scholar, published in 1938 The 
Old French Lives of St. Agnes. In Part I of this book 
he gives a comprehensive account of the origin and 
development of the legend, together with a criticism of 
the literature of the subject. His treatment is clear, 
sympathetic and unbiased. We find that the earliest 
(a) a sermon by Ambrose delivered 
on the anniversary of the saint in 377 (De Virginibus 
1.2); (b) an inscription of Pope Damasus, 366-84 
(Carmina 29 in Migne PL 13.402-3); (c) a hymn 
attributed to Ambrose (Anal. Hymn. Med. Aev. 50, p. 
15); (d) hymn by Prudentius written about 405 
(Peristephanon, xiv). 

In each case a special interest inspired Damasus, 
and Prudentius to set forth the details of 
Agnes’ martyrdom. Damasus desired to mark the 
resting places of certain saints. Ambrose used the 
narrative to illustrate his treatise De Virginibus. Pru- 
dentius while visiting Rome acquainted himself with 
the extant tradition which was to be a part of his 
poetical work devoted to the praises of various martyrs. 
All three writers have stated explicitly their dependence 
upon oral tradition. Strictly speaking, the biographer 
of the saint may affirm with certainty only that she 
was a virgin martyr (Denomy, 4). 


If the yp SR hymn, Agnes beatae virginis,! be 
accepted as an authentic account, we learn that in a 
period of persecution when the faith of grown men was 
shaken, the maiden Agnes, disregarding the attempts 
of her parents to restrain her, voluntarily sought mar- 
tvrdom in the spirit of one going forth to marriage 
rather than to death. Refusing to kindle the sacrificial 
flame on a pagan altar, she invited the stroke of the 
executioner. Finally, shielding her body from observa- 
tion by wrapping her robe oa her, she received the 
blow and fell prostrate in death. Simplicity and dig- 
nity, always characteristic of Ambrosian hymns, marks 
the brief poem of 32 lines. Its details correspond in 
ceneral with the sertnon mentioned above, but display 


Roman girl, 


Latin sources are 


Ambrose 





1Discussion of the authenticity of this hymn may be found 
in A. S. Walpole, Early Latin Hymns, Cambridge University 


Press 1922, 69-71. 
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the varied treatment suited to a different form of 
literary expression. A comparison with the inscription 
of Damasus, which is only ten lines in length, reveals 
a new features. Agnes defied the threat a death by 

ec, but no statement is made as to the manner of her 
> ah At the end, she was enveloped with her 
flowing hair. Prudentius devotes much of his long poem 
of 133 lines to the praises of the saint and her heavenly 
destiny. He introduces also new details which were 
credited a generation after Ambrose, namely, the choice 
presented to Agnes between death and exposure in a 
place of ill repute and the miraculous preservation of 
her purity. Otherwise, Prudentius seems to have had in 
mind the tradition recounted by Ambrose. 

If one continues to follow the growth of the legend 
fourth century and to consider 
ramifications of detail 


from the end of the 
Greek as well as Latin sources, 
rapidly increase until we reach the versions of the late 
Middle Ages. They are reflected very faithfully in 
more than 75 hymns pee: throughout — the 
mediaeval period. That of Bede, Illuxit alma_ saeculis 
(Anal. Hymn. Med. Aev. 50, p. 106), is notable, how- 
ever, for its correspondence with the version of Pru- 
dentius. A comparison of the whole group of later 
hymns with the simple and somewhat austere version 
of the Agnes beatae virginis increases the significance 
of this early hymn which is nearest the lifetime of the 
saint. Whatever citations the future Prosopographia 
Christiana may contain regarding St. Agnes, the 
hymnic version of her martyrdom will have to be con- 
sidered together with that of De Virginibus. 
. RutH ELtis MESSENGER 

HUNTER COLLEGE 


The Letters of St. Gregory of Nyssa 


The thirty letters which have come down to us from 
St. Gregory of Nyssa’s correspondence seem scant when 
compared with the impressive collections of his broth- 
er St. Basil and of his friend, St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
The all but total loss of the correspondence of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa is a genuine misfortune. Not only is 
the picture of his times as seen through his eyes 
sketchy and incomplete, but, what is of greater sig- 
nificance, the portrait he unconsciously draws of him- 
self is not so clear as it would have been if more of his 
letters had survived. 

The situation, however, is not without its favorable 
aspects. The letters which have been preserved are for 
the most part natural and charming. There is, therefore, 
the possibility that they may serve to dispel the preju- 
dice of those who have found Gregory's other works 
extremely arid reading because of their deeply specula- 
tive character and excessive rhetorical display. Then 
too, the letters are available in Pasquali’s excellent 
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critical edition (Berlin 1925); to read them in their 
totality should be no formidable achievement. 

The letters range in length from four lines to five 
and a half columns in the “Migne text (P.G. 46 P aris 
1858, gq9-1108). There is likewise great variation in 
style; some of the letters are simple and direct; others 
seem, at least to modern readers, unduly elaborate and 
ornate. The letters to Libanius and Stagirius are of this 
type (13, 14; g and 27); in them Gregory employs all 
the extravagances of the epistolary art. The fact that 
both correspondents were noted sophists (Libanius, St. 
Basil’s former teacher, was the most famous sophist of 
his day) undoubtedly accounts for the wealth of 
rhetorical display. Furthermore, Gregory wrote the first 
of his letters to Libanius, and possibly the second also, 
while he himself was still following the career of rhetor. 
Some idea of his early devotion to rhetoric may be 
gained from the second letter, wherein he laments that 
the youth of his day are abandoning the pursuit of 
rhetoric; their plight, he maintains, is both unhappy 
and discreditable. 


In this connection it should be noticed that, although 
Gregory abandoned his professional career to deveee 
hinenell to the Church, he always valued pagan culture, 
in which rhetorical training played a preponderant part. 
He believed that it would be effectively subordinated to 
the service of Christianity. Origen alone among all the 
Fathers of the Church surpassed him in his extensive 
adaptation of the resources of profane culture to re- 
ligious purposes.! 


Classified according to content, the letters fall into 
two main divisions: those pertaining to ecclesiastical or 
theological subjects, and those of a more personal 
nature. Obviously, it is the second group which is the 
more interesting. It is also the more numerous. The 
letter to Adelphius i is perhaps the best known.? Greg- 
ory’s description of Vanota, Adelphius’ villa on the 
Haly s, and his pictorial account of the natural loveli- 
ness of the surrounding countryside make delightful 
reading. There is the river gleaming like a eben of 
gold in the purple of the valley, and the mountain in 
the distance crowned with oaks. Close at hand are the 
woodlands with the vine-covered trellises and the 
orchards loaded with fruit. The shrubbery is alive with 
singing birds, and the ponds teem with fish. 

The most precise and detailed description of ecclesi- 
astical architecture that has come down to us from the 
fourth century is found in a letter to Amphilochius 
(Epist. 26; cf. Dict. Christian Biogr. 2.768). Here 
Gregory describes a church he is building in honor of 
the martyrs. The difficulties he encounters in the pro- 
ject have a strangely modern ring. The costliness of 





1Cf. J. M. Campbell, The Greek Fathers (Longmans, New 
62-4. 
For a recent discussion of this letter, cf. Miiller, 


York 1929), 
2Epist. 20. 


Der zwanzigste Brief des Gregor von Nyssa, Hermes 74 (1939) 
66-91. 


building material—marble and stone had to be used 
because of the scarcity of lumber—the procuring of 
competent workmen, the question of contracts and fair 
wages were problems then as in our own day. 

The chief charm of the personal letters, however, is 
the large number of self-revealing passages which occur 
throughout. A man of great sanctity is seen face to 
face, as it were; his gentleness, humility, self-efface- 
ment, patience, and noble courage in the ‘face of hard- 
ships and danger are clearly manifest. That Gregory’s 
saintliness in no way obscures his beautifully human 
personality, the letters abundantly testify. He is sensi- 
tive and refined, affectionate, gracious, sympathetic 
and understanding. Particularly striking is his devotion 
to his family and to his friends. Evidence of his ex- 
traordinary intellectual vigor, so apparent in other of 
Gregory’s works, is less prominent in the letters. 

One of the most interesting letters on ecclesiastical 
matters is that addressed to Flavian, bishop of Cappa- 
docia (Epist. 1). Gregory describes at length the harsh 
and unfriendly treatment he had received from Hell- 
adius, his brother Basil’s successor at Caesarea. Gregory 
feels obliged to protest against such conduct; in dis- 
honoring him, Helladius is in reality outraging his 
dignity ‘at the person of every bishop. The motive 
bos Helladius’ conduct is not specifically mentioned; 
both Gregory and Helladius, together with Otreius, had 
been named by the Council of Constantinople in 381 
as centers of orthodox communion in Pontus.3 

The most elegant of the letters is that addressed to 
the faithful at Nicomedia (Epist. 17), who after the 
death of their bishop Euphrasius were unable to agree 
upon the choice of his successor. Exhorting them to 
preserve union and harmony in a matter so important, 
Gregory discusses the qualities necessary for a bishop. 
Nobility of birth, riches, power are not at all desirable 
unless joined with virtue. Humility, modesty, self- 
restraint, freedom from the spirit of avarice, a deep 
understanding of things of the spirit, irreproachable 
morals, and the spirit of meekness are the essential 
qualifications. It is evident that here Gregory is un- 
consciously describing himself. 

The letter to Heraclianus is outstanding for its clear 
non-controversial explanation of the Trinity, a subject 
which held a particular attraction for Gregory.* In the 
letters to Censitor and to Eustathia and Ambrosia, the 
Saint tells of the abuses connected with the practice of 
making pilgrimages. Both of these letters enjoyed con- 
siderable vogue in the sixteenth century when the 
reformers drew from them heavily for polemical pur- 
poses.° 





3Cf. Ceillier, Histoire générale des auteurs ecclesiastiques 8 
(Paris 1790), 368. 

4Epist. 24. Cf. P. Godet, 
théologie catholique 6, 1850-1. 

SEpist. 2 and 3; cf. A. Puech, Histoire de la littérature 
grecque chrétienne 3 (Soc. d’édition Les Belles Lettres, Paris 


1930), 434. 


“Grégoire de Nysse,” Dict. de 
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Two of the thirty letters in Gregory’s correspondence 
were not written by him. One (Epist. 26) was written 
to Gregory by the sophist Stagirius, mentioned above. 
The other (Epist. 29) is from Peter of Sebaste, Greg- 
ory’s youngest brother. It is the only writing of Peter 
of Sebaste that we possess. 

SisteR Mary Emity KEENAN 
NAZARETH COLLEGE, LOUISVILLE 


Ambiguity of Word Meaning in John’s Gospel 

Purposeful ambiguity in the meaning of words is an 
interesting semantic phenomenon. A good deal of it is 
found in the gospel of John—perhaps more than is 
generally recognized. 

The )dyos conception of the first verse is a well- 
known case in point; the Hebrew concept of the 
“Word” (Psalm 33:6) is bound up with the “Reason” 
of Greek philosophy from Heraclitus to Philo. In 3:3, 
7 is another, dyw%ev which means both ‘from above’ 
and ‘anew, again,’ as most students will now agree. 


Further application of this principle will perhaps help 
to solve some problems of meaning in the gospel which 
have been approached pretty largely from the “either- 
or” point of view. In 1:5 xaréAaBey may be either 
‘comprehended’ or ‘overwhelmed’; the likelihood is that 
the author intended to convey both meanings at once, 
so that the expanded translation of the sentence would 
be, “The darkness neither understood it rightly nor was 
able to overwhelm it (the light).” 

In 1:29 aipw means both ‘to take upon oneself’ and 
‘to take away, remove’ the sin of the world. In 3:20 
€Xéyyw means both ‘to expose, bring to light’ and ‘to 
condemn.’ Does Jesus merely “break” the Sabbath law 
in 5:18 or does he “abolish” it? As Avw has both 
meanings (cf. 7:23 and 1 John 3:8), the sentence 
might be translated, “He not only abolished the Sab- 
bath Law by breaking it on this occasion, but . . .” 

The meaning of dzeféw is, of course, ‘to disobey,’ 
but in 3:36 It is so strongly contrasted with morevw 
that it acquires a secondary meaning ‘to disbelieve, re- 
fuse to believe,’ and the King James version translates it 
so, although more recent versions do not. From the 
view of early Christians, the “disobedience” of most 
Jews to God took the form of refusal to believe in 
Jesus as the Messiah; such passages as Acts 14:2 and 
19:9 are further illustrations of the same tendency in 
the meaning of dmrebéw. 

In 13:1 eis réAos is usually taken to mean ‘to the 
end’ of Jesus’ life on earth, but it can also mean ‘to the 
consummation’ of his work, or ‘to the utmost.’ In the 
same chapter, verse 16, ddoaroAos means ‘one who is 
sent,’ but the specifically Christian meaning ‘apostle’ 
was so common by the time this gospel was written that 
the verse should also be understood as an exhortation 
to those who considered themselves “apostles.” In 


20:29 it is impossible to decide with certainty whether 
meriatevkas iS declarative or interrogative. 

The well-known identity of the second person plural 
indicative and imperative has given the author of this 
gospel no less than four more opportunities for am- 
biguity, which have caused translators no end of 
trouble. They are: €pavvare (5:39), TOLELTE (8:38), 
TLOTEVETE (14:1), ywookere (15:18). The third of 
them could, for example, be translated, “You believe in 
God (naturally, since you are Jews, therefore) believe 
“Believe (truly) in God (as I reveal 
The other 


also in me” or 
Him, and you will) believe also in me. 
examples are closely analogous. 


In the conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan wo- 
man, the expression ‘Sep fév (4:10f.) suggests at first 
simple ‘running water’ as opposed to stagnant, as in 
Leviticus 14:5 and Didache 7:1, 2, but it quickly 
becomes symbolic, as in Jeremiah 2:13 and Zechariah 
14:8. Similarly 6 6 dpros tas Cans in 6:35 is both ‘the 
living bread’ and ‘the bread that gives life.’ 


This list of examples is not intended to be exhaustive, 
but it does seem to demonstrate that the author of 
John’s gospel habitually heightened the symbolic and 
mystical quality of his work by deliberate ambiguity i in 
the meaning of many words. 


F. W. GINGRICH 
ALBRIGHT COLLEGE 


A Further Note on Romans 12.19 


To a valuable set of notes on Christian mgterials in 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 36.3, Donald Blythe he con- 
tributed an arresting exegesis of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans XIL.19: Sore tomov TH Spyi. Observing 
that several translators have adopted the sense ‘Give 
place to the wrath of God,’ Professor Durham remarks: 
Of course the words ‘of God’ are a pure invention offered 
in a desperate effort to approximate the sense obviously 
demanded...The papyri have not furnished us with ex- 
amples which might clear up the meaning of the idiom. 
The clue is found in modern Greek, where the phrase... 
means ‘avoid,’ which is what Paul intended to say. 

‘Avoid wrath,’ therefore, is Professor Durham’s trans- 
lation of §06re rérov TH py? 

Recourse to several dictionaries of modern Greek has 
failed to verify the assertion that 8dre rémov, as a 
phrase by itself means ‘avoid.’ Greek equivalents for 
avoid, éviter, meiden, and the like, are copiously sup- 
plied; but 8/8 or 8ivw rowov I have not found among 
them. In fact this phrase does not appear in the dic- 
tionaries very frequently by itself. I find it in Tauch- 
nitz (Handwérterbuch ‘der neugriechischen und 
deutschen Sprache, Leipzig 1888), under the word 8/8w, 
where ‘Platz machen’ 1s the assigned meaning; and in 
Kontopoulos (Néov Aeéixov ‘EAAnvoayyAtxov, Athens 
1880; Third Edition, Athens 1889: N. A. ’AyyAoeA- 
Anvxov), under the same, where it is translated ‘I give 
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place; I yield.’ Jannaris (A Concise Dictionary of the 
English and Modern Greek Languages, London 191g). 
aie the word way, has the phrase I make way for, 
which he turns ivzeixw, 5(3w tomov eis. In a word, 
Sivw Toro appears to mean in modern Greek just about 
what we mean in English by “I give place,” with noth- 
ing highly idiomatic about it. 

In the New Testament it would be singularly diffi- 
cult to establish the ‘avoid’ against Ephesians 
4.27, Mybe didore TOTOV TO baBorw, or Luke 14. 9) 
The same is true of a papyrus text 
yap adXo 
ppovovrTt Baoiret TOTrOV dd0var;! 


sense 


Ads rot TW TOTrOV. 
of luminous relevancy : TL EX OpLEV 7) Tapa- 

The vein opened by Professor Durham leads, how- 
ever, into a pocket of good ore. It is the complete 
sentence of St. Paul her’ has a counterpart in modern 
Greek: 8ivw rorov ris opyys, in the indicative; $0s 
TOTO Tijs imperative; TOTO 
rHs Opy7s, in the subjunctive. The prepositional phrase, 
orny opyy (eis tyv épyqv), may stand in place of the 
genitive ras épyys- This is ordinary popular usage, 
noted almost without exceptions by the lexicons. That 
it derives from St. Paul is scarcely:to be questioned; 
some lexicons retain in it the obsolete dative, Th Opyy 
(e. ¢g., A. Hepites, AeEtxov “EAAnvoyayyAtkov, 2 vols., 
Athens 1908, 1gog; A. Kyriakides, Modern Greek-Eng- 


lish Dictionary, Athens 1go9). 


épyjs, in the va dare 


Of the popular meaning of this popular phrase there 
can be no doubt: ‘subdue your anger, don’t lose your 
temper; calm yourself.’ This sense is in substance as- 
sured by all the lexicons. ‘H épyn is the anger of the 
subject of the verb; and 805 réro ris épyjs means 
‘don’t give in to it.’ 

Verifying the sense of a phrase in current speech 1s 
one thing; recovering its historical ancestor is another; 
tracing the intervening stages 1s a third, and a very 
dsheone one. For my part, I believe St. Paul has been 
correctly interpreted by Edgar J. Goodspeed in his clear 
translation, ‘Leave room to God’s anger.’3 Full state- 





IP. Cairo 10448, edited by Th. Reinach, Revue des études 
juives XXXI (1895), 167-77; re-edited with its complement, 
B.G.U. II, no. 511, by Ulrich Wilcken, Chrestomathie der 
Papyruskunde, Berlin 1g12, no. 14: see col. III, 14. I have 
incorporated the editorial revisions. The hand, at the earliest, is 
about 200 A.D., the composition is earlier, probably as old in 
its elements as the reign of Claudius (41-54). Wilcken, loc. 
cit., and the same, Grundziige der Papyruskunde, Berlin 1912, 
44f. 

2] am under most grateful obligation to Dr. Gabriel Rom- 
botis, Denver, for supplementing my bookish findings with a 
scholar’s knowledge of his native tongue. The translation 
‘Don’t give in to anger’ is borrowed from him. His name will 
appear in a later reference. Of Pernot’s rendering (Lexique 
grec moderne francais, Paris n.d.), he remarks: “I dare call it 
an exaggeration...; at least it is too, too rare.” It is ‘céder 
a un énerguméne.’ 

3The Bible, an American Translation, University of Chicago 
Press, 4th impression 1941: see Romans xii.1g. This transla- 
tion is quoted by Professor Durham (Cw 36.29-30) and re- 
jected. 


ment of the evidence for this opinion would go far 
beyond the bounds of a note* and a connected account 
of the semantic evolution of the phrase into its popular 
function in modern Greek would call for a fuller in- 
vestigation than I have made.5 A _ highly pertinent 
item, is still to be noted from the modern 
dictionaries under the word épyn. 


however, 


Hepites and Kyriakides both have the synonymous 
expressions, ri opyy! and ri dpyn cod! and translate 
them into the corresponding French and English 
‘que diable! what the devil!’ The Encyclopaedic 
(EyxuxAoradixov Acéuxov, 12 vols., Athens 1927-31°) 
gives ri duiBoXo as an equivalent in Greek of either. 
Word for word, these phrases say “What the wrath! 
What the wrath of God!’ There is not the slightest 
reason to doubt that the wrath of God, explicit in the 
full form of the expression, is or originally was under- 
Doubtless both have 
come to be used with as little advertence to their actual 
meaning as the French and English interjections. 


stood in the shorter form as well. 


Another familiar phrase in modern Greek is closely 
related to these and equally pertinent: ori épyy roo 
As an equivalent for this, the Encyclopaedic 
brings on a very old acquaintance, ‘és KOpaxas!’ 


@Meovd. 


Hepites and Kyriakides give finally the phrase va. 
TOV mapy) i) Opyn which the former translates into the 
French ‘que le diable l’emporte’ while the latter has our 
crude imprecation ‘God damn him.’ In combination 
with the evidence already seen, it will be generally 
recognized that i opyi) in this expression had as its 
original sense #) épyy Tov 

It is obvious, then, that even in modern colloquial 
Greek, opyy without a modifier, may very well be 
used of the wrath of God. It would be tempting to 
conclude that here precisely is the contribution of 
modern Greek to a correct understanding of Paul's 
Certainly this sense is eminently 


Meov. 


dere TOrov TH Spy? 

apt to the context: 
Be not your own avengers, dearly beloved; but give place 
to the wrath of God. For it is written, Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 

Adequate proof that this is the thought of Paul must 
in my judgment rest mainly upon “the philological 
materials that we know could and did act upon the 
mind of Paul. Such a proof I have not intended here.” 





4The following lexicons quote the text and contribute to its 
explanation: Liddell-Scott-Jones, Oxford 1925-40: F. Zorell, 
Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti2, Paris 1931; W. Bauer, 
Griechisch-deutsches W6rterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments3, Berlin 1937. 

5“Not one in a million,” Dr. Rombotis writes, of the Greek- 
speaking masses, “would know off-hand that the expression 
occurs in Romans xit.1g. It has acquired and preserved a 
meaning of its own.” 

61 am indebted to the kindness of Professor Warren E. Blake, 
Ann Arbor, for the use of his private copy. 


7Romans iv.15 and v.g, Ephesians 11.3, I Thessalonians ii.16 
are illustrations of the word used absolutely of the wrath of 
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With respect to the modern phrase, this insistent 
question remains. May the words 80s toro ris épyis 
in their popular colloquial use once on a time have 
carried ~ sense ‘Give place (leave room) to the wrath 
of God’? I do not know. But the current sense ‘Don’t 
give in to anger’ would easily develop as a natural 
corcllaey of that sense, or of some other antiquated use 
of the phrase, more in keeping with the naked elements 
of it. Even in the course of this brief discussion, we 
have had occasion to see with what freedom the genius 
of a people moulds to its own purpose phrases of what- 
ever origin, once they have entered into the popular 
stream. Dr. Rombotis offers two examples that | 
cannot resist quoting : "Hyaprov (or “Hyaprov, Océ pov) 
and MryjoOnri pov, Kipie! “They are sometimes used,” 
he writes, “in the original meanings; but, curiously 
enough, both of them are more commonly used as ex- 
clamations, especially the latter. One says something 
that strikes the hearer as extraordinary or dangerous: 
he would say, or, if an old woman, she would make 
the sign of the cross and say, Myno@yri pov, Kvpre!” 

That makes for the originality and, I should say, for 
the distinctive interest of such sayings; it also com- 
plicates their use in the interpretation of ancient texts 
from which in certain cases they have sprung. 


Epcar R. SMotuers, S. J. 


ST. JOSEPH HOSPITAL, ANN ARBOR 


The Conscious Role of Lactantius 


In reading the first and fourth chapters of Book Five 
of the Divine Institutes one is struck with the unusually 
clear understanding which their author evinces of his 
own role in the history of western Christian culture. 
Lactantius shows himself fully aware that in the Latin 
Christian society of his day there existed two schools of 
thought concerning the attitude the Church should 
assume towards the literature of the Greco-Roman 
world: the humane party sought to bridge the chasm 
that separated pagan learning and the Christian faith, 
while the party of the intransigents associated in a 
common condemnation the traditional worship of the 
gods and the writings of the pagan poets, historians and 
philosophers. To Lactantius on the eve of the Christian- 
ization of the Empire the victory of the former party 
seemed essential; if the faith were to make headway 
among the educated classes, pagan letters must become 
the leandennid of the Christian religion. 

E. K. Rand aptly remarks (Founders of the Middle 
Ages, 1929, 35) that “St. Paul laid the foundation 
of ' Chadecion humanism.” The Apostle of the Gentiles, 


God. 
scarcely less relevant. 





The eschatological phrase “the wrath to come” is 
(E.g., Matt. iii.7 and its parallel, Luke 


iii.7, references for which I thank Professor Blake.) The Old 
and New Testaments combined yield a wealth of evidence on 
this use, which I hope to make the subject of a separate study. 





it is true, repudiates “the wisdom of this world” and 
warns the faithful: “Beware lest any man cheat you by 
philosophy and vain deceit; according to the tradition 
of men, according to the elements of this world and 
not according to Christ” (I Cor. 1.19-23; Col. 2.8). 
But the character of St. Paul is a many-sided one, and 
his discourse before the learned members of the Athen- 
ian Areopagus (“certain philosophers of the Epicur- 
eans and of the Stoics”) is clearly the speech of a man 
well oriented in the learning of the schools, of one who 
does not disdain to expound his Christian doctrine by 
references to the pagan poets (Acts 17.18-34, esp. 18 
and 28). The precedent established on Mars Hill was 
to be followed in time not only by the learned Greek 
Fathers, but also by Felix and Lactantius, Jerome and 
Augustine in the West. St. Jerome defends his own 
extensive use of pagan learning on the authority of St. 
Paul, recalling his Athenian discourse and pointing 
out that he had, as it were, employed the sword of 
Goliath against its owner through his references to 
Greek authors (Epist. 70), but there is no basis for 
believing that Paul ever suspected that he was estab- 
lishing the tradition of Christian humanism which the 


Middle Ages inherited. 


The Octavius of Minucius Felix, which appeared to- 
wards the close of the second century, may have been 
written on the death of Octavius to console his rela- 
tives, as Anton Elter suggests (Proleg. zu Minucius 
Felix, special reprint, Progr. Univ. Bonn, Jan. 27, 1909, 
esp. 24). But one who reads this elegant little dia- 
logue, especially the two brief chapters forming the 
epilogue and the four which constitute the prologue, 
cannot escape a strong sug ggestion that he has to do 
with a true Adyos mporpertixos, a propaganda piece 
intended to attract the educated upperclass Romans to- 
wards Christianity. At most Felix sought to solve a 
pressing and immediate problem, and did not vision 
the influence of his cultured little apology as extending 
beyond the members of his own social circle into whose 
hands it might come. 


With his contemporary Tertullian the case is quite 
different, for, being one of those strong characters for 
whom neutrality is unthinkable, he espouses the cause 
of the intransigents with all the energy of his being, and 
consciously opposes the view of the Christian humanists, 
fulminating against their acceptance of the pagan learn- 
ing as a compromise of Christianity. Tertullian quotes 
hg Paul to back his position—not, of course, the speech 
of Mars Hill, but the condemnation of “the wisdom 
of this world”—and to this he adds the mordant query: 
“Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? Quid Academiae 
et ecclesiae?” (De Praes. Haer. 7.9; cf. De Anima 3). 
The opening chapter of De Testimonio Animae even 
more clearly reveals his conviction that opposition to 
the pagan culture was for-him an apostolate or a kind 
of holy war. He here depreciates as misplaced the ef- 
forts of those Christians who attempted to support the 
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doctrine of the Church by the philosophers, the poets, 
or the masters of this world’s le: arning and wisdom, and 
he rejects with scorn all reliance on teachings that can 
make no greater claim than that they are “prope 
Christianum.” 

At an important crossroads in the history of western 
civilization, on the eve of Constantine’s conversion, 
Lactantius wrote the Divine Institutes, moved by a 
deep-seated conviction that the prevalence of the in- 
transigent spirit was doing great harm to the cause of 
the Chsech among the “large numbers of educated 
pagans then seeking admittance into her fold. The 
remedy for this untenable situation lay in an approach 
to these cultured minds through the medium of the 
inherited learning of antiquity. 

With Lactantius the issue is clearcut. He distin- 
guishes two kinds of Latin apologists among his prede- 
cessors, the first comprising a few learned men like Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian and Minucius Felix, and the second 
made up of the many writers who were quite un- 
lettered; both kinds utterly failed to supply an apology 
adequate for the needs of his own critical times. 

Tertullian and Cyprian, for all their excellences, 
failed as apologists because the mode of approach which 
they employed was faulty (Dw. Inst. 5.23-8; 4.3-6). 
The former, though skilled in all departments of learn- 
ing, was held in poor repute on account of his obscur- 
ity and harsh style. He pleaded the Christian cause 
quite copiously in his Apologeticum, indeed, but he 
failed’ to give a positive view of the faith, a synthesis 
of it on eee, philosophical lines. His disciple Cyprian 
contrasts with Tertullian in that he exhibited the ele- 
gant, polished and pleasant style which he had ac- 
quired as a professional rhetor. But he resembles his 
master in that he too failed to afford a positive syn- 
thesis of the faith in his apologetic work, Ad 
Demetrianum. In addition, he based his appeal on 
faith rather than on reason, a procedure for which his 
readers were not prepared, and on account of which 
they laughed him to scorn. In Lactantius’ opinion he 
should have had resort first to argument and reason and 
to human testimonies in which the pagans trusted, 
those of the historians and philosophers, and only later 
to the divine testimony of the Scripture. On the other 
hand, no fault is found with the animus or method of 
approach which the Octavius of Minucius manifests, 
but only with the extreme brevity of his dialogue (Div. 
Inst. 1.22): 

Ex eis qui mihi noti sunt Minucius Felix non ignobilis 
inter causidicos loci fuit. Huius liber, cui Octavius titulus 
est, declarat quam idoneus veritatis adsertor potuisset, s: 
se totum ad id studium contulisset. 

Lactantius’ conscious effort to replace the intransigent 
vogue by that of the humane school may be seen even 
more readily in his rejection of the many ignorant 
apologies whose crudeness constituted a serious barrier 
to the conversion of the educated. And the crux of the 
difficulty lies in this, that these men were ignorant not 


out of necessity, but through choice and on principle; 
they regarded eloquence as an enemy of the naked 
truth, and as a vain and conceited servant of worldly 
wisdom (Div. Inst. 1.18-21; see also 1.28; 2.1-2 and 17; 
I.1.7-10; 1V.30.4 and 7): 

Non credunt ergo divinis, quia fuco carent, sed ne illis 
quidem qui ea interpretantur, quia sunt et ipsi aut omnino 
rudes aut certe parum docti. Nam ut plane sint eloquentes, 
perraro contingit: cuius rei causa in aperto est. Elo- 
quentia enim saeculo servit, populo se iactare et in rebus 
malis placere gestit, siquidem veritatem saepius expugnare 
conatur, ut vim suam monstret: opes expetit, honores 
concupiscit, summum denique gradum dignitatis exposcit. 
Ergo quasi humilia despicit, arcana tamquam contraria sibi 
fugit, quippe quae publico gaudeat et multitudinem cele- 
britatemque desideret: eo fit ut sapientia et veritas idoneis 
praeconibus indigeat. 

To supply for the deficiencies of both learned and 
unlearned apologists, and at the same time to offset the 
powerful attraction which the pagan literature exercised 
over minds that had been formed in the rhetorical 
schools, Lactantius plans to compose an apology that 
will make learning the handmaid and adornment of 
Christianity, that will employ good literary form as a 
means of winning over the educated to the faith (Div. 
Inst. V:1.11; cf. 9-17): 

Ob eamque causam volui sapientiam cum _ religione 
coniungere, ne quid studiosis inanis illa doctrina possit 
efficere, ut iam scientia litterarum non modo nihil noceat 
religioni atque iustitiae, sed etiam prosit quam plurimum, 
si qui eas didicerit, sit in virtutibus instructior, in veritate 
sapientior. 

Having accepted the tradition of Felix, and having 
rejected that of Tertullian and those who inherited his 
irreconcilable spirit, the author of the Institutes con- 
cludes his estimate of his predecessors with a remark 
that shows how conscious he was of the part he was 
playing in forming the mind of the West on this 
question; he expresses his hope that, with God's help, 
his example may have opened the way for imitation by 
other apologists, for the cause of the Church in the 
future is assured among the educated pagans if men of 
learning and eloquence shall heed his exhortation and 
devote their talents to the publication of apologies that 
will persuade their readers to see in Christianity at once 
the only true religion and the only true philosophy 
(Div. Inst. 4.7-8) : 

Quod quia ille non fecit . . . accessi deo inspirante, ut 
ego facerem et simul viam ceteris ad imitandum pararem. 
Ac si hortatu nostro docti homines ac diserti huc se con- 
ferre coeperint et ingenia sua vimque dicendi in hoc 
veritatis campo iactare maluerint, evanituras brevi re- 
ligiones falsas et occasuram esse omnem philosophiam 
nemo dubitaverit, si fuerit omnibus persuasum cum hanc 
solam religionem, tum etiam solem veram esse sapientiam. 

It is not difficult to assent to René Pichon’s claim 
that the author of the Institutes did not form a school 
(Lactance, 1901, 450), for his was not a giant intellect, 
such as were those of Tertullian, Augustine or the great 
Greek Fathers, that could have induced an organized 
group to look to him for leadership and direction in his 
own day or in later times. But we must not fail to 
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recognize in this converted rhetor a man who had im- 
proved good mental endowments by assiduous applica- 
tion to study, a practical man who enjoyed an excep- 
tionally clear conception of the part he played in 
minimizing the influence of the enemies of pagan cul- 
ture among the Christians and in forming the attitude 
towards the ancient learning which the schools of the 
Church in Gaul were destined to pass on to the Middle 
Ages. As the great humanist Petrarch says (see Migne, 
PL 6.79C-80B), he showed the way in this regard to 
Augustine and to others of later times. 
BROTHER ALBAN 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


Hermas and the Shepherd 


“The man that raised me sold me to a woman in 
Rome by the name of Rose.’” Who has ever put more 
autobiography into one line? 

These opening words of the Shepherd, showing us 
Roman civilization at its worst, certainly imply that 
Hermas had been exposed by his parents, that he was 
picked up by a foundling farmer, and that he had 
lived in Rome as a slave. 

The most despicable form of population control 
discarding unwanted children, like unwanted kittens, 
in unseemly places to starve. One reads now and then 
of a human infant that has been so treated in the 
twentieth century, but such acts are severely condemned 
by society, but in ancient times they were a recognized 
general practice. There is more truth than we like to 
believe in the legends of Oedipus, Cyrus the Great, and 
the Roman Twins. One Greek papyrus letter, written 
by a soldier to his wife in Egypt, instructs her, if the 
child (to be born) is a male, “allow him, but if it 1s a 
female, throw her out.” Another bit of papyrus cor- 
respondence concerns a newborn boy a foundling farmer 
found on a dunghill. The infant was farmed out to a 
wet nurse, whose child was also a boy. One of the 
children died. The foundling farmer took the survivor 
away, claiming the woman’s son had died. She, on the 
contrary claiming that it was the foundling who died, 
kidnaped the boy from the slave dealer. He then 
brought suit to recover the boy. It is against such a 
background that we are to read Hermas’ opening line. 

From other remarks in the Shepherd we gather that 
Hermas was a freedman at the time of writing, that he 
was engaged in some business, that he did not get along 
well with either his wife or his children, that he was a 
very active and ambitious member of the Roman 
Church, that he wanted to be one of the church offi- 
cers who sat on the front seat, that he was growing 
tired of having his ambition thwarted, and that he 
hoped the Shepherd would attain to the dignity of 
being read in church. His book, the longest of the 
Apostolic Fathers, was so successful that it was even 
incorporated into some early copies of the Bible. 


The work consists of Five Visions, Twelve Com- 
mandments, and Ten Parables. Not only the visions, 
but also the commandments and the parables are re- 
vealed to him during ecstatic experiences when a woman 
or a shepherd appears to him and communicates the 
message. The woman is sometimes spe cifically stated to 
be the Church, and I suspect the shepherd is the Good 
Shepherd Himself, although writers on the subject do 
not usually suggest this. 

I should date this writing at the end of the first 
century, that is, contemporary with Clement to the 
Corinthians; but there is controversy over the date. 
Some place it nearer the middle of the second century. 
Several marks of primitiveness are my main reasons for 
dating it early. The usual failure to recognize Christ 
as the shepherd may come from Hermas’ use of un- 
conventional terms in referring to him, an almost cer- 
tain indication of an early date. Hermas speaks of the 
Christian meeting as a “synagog.” Is there any other 
Christian dianmen that does ‘this except the New 
Testament Book of James? Such usage belongs to 
primitive times when Jews and Christians had not yet 
become so bitter that they had to employ different 
synonyms for ‘meeting. ’ The old woman of the Second 
Vision, who Hermas ‘thought was the Sibyl until she 
told him she was the Church, instructed him to write 
two booklets, one to be given to Grapte and the other 

Clement. Grapte was in some official relation to 
widows and orphans, while Clement must have been 
the Bishop. 

The Greek Hermas uses is another reason for pre- 
ferring an early date. His Greek has all the simplicity 
of iin earliest extant Christian writings. I can do no 
better in characterizing Hermas’ language than to 
quote a statement of Dr. Procope 7 ang who once 
told me he enjoyed reading Hermas, and that it sound- 
ed to him like newspaper Greek. Hermas 1s certainly 
a happy hunting ground for students of the Koiné. 

J. MERLE RIFE 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


The Mustard Plant 


The synoptic parable of the Mustard Plant (Mk. 
4:30-2, Mt. 13:31-2, Lk. 13:18-g) is usually said to 
illustrate, with hyperbole, the contrast between the 
small beginnings of the Kingdom of God and its 
ultimate vast expansion. But this idea is wholly for- 
eign to Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom, and such an 
interpretation has no sensible application to the 
“Christian” movement of his time. The same objection 
holds if one seeks to apply the parable to the evangel- 
ists and their time. W. O. E. Oesterley, who follows 
the usual interpretation (Gospel Parables in the Light 
of Their Jewish Background, 1936), nevertheless ob- 


serves that the parable * ‘must have appeared pointle 55” 
to the listeners; 


and so it must if it was intended to 
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illustrate a contrast in size, as modern commentators 
have held. 

But a different interpretation, which seems to us 
more satisfactory to the setting, has emerged 
from a new study in which we have especially scrutin- 
ized the key terms of the parable—oivam (varv), 
upon which the traditional in- 
It is essential here to consult 


larger 


Adyavov and d€vdpov 
terpretation has turned. 
Theophrastus, and to quote at some length from his 
Enquiry into Plants (7.1-2 translation by Sir Arthur 
Hort, Loeb, 1916). First, “we must speak of 
the class of pot-herbs (Aaxavedous) beginning with 
the cultivated kinds.’ Here he mentions mustard 
(varv) as one of the “secondary crops,” sown in any 
of the three regular seed-times. It germinates in five 
days, he says, while most other senda: of this class take 
from three to twenty days. He continues, “Generally 
speaking, all those that -_ up shoots and mature 
their fruit reach their perfection of form in having 
side-shoots branching from the main stem.” 


he says, 


Informed by Theophrastus that mustard is one of the 
Adxava, we follow him further (1.3) in his discussion 
of the qualities of Adyava and d€vdpa. “The first and 
important class, those which comprise all or 
nearly all plants, are tree, under-shrub, herb 
(3¢v8por, Oapy os, dptyavor, moa). A tree is a thing 
which springs from the root with a single stem, having 
knots and several branches, and it cannot easily be 
instance, olive fig vine (éAda ovKy 
Gpredos) - A herb (6a) is a thing which comes 
up from rae root with its leaves and has no main stem, 
for instance, corn 
and pot herbs (6 giros wai ta Adxava). These defini- 
tions however must be taken and accepted as applying 
generally and on the whole. For in the case of some 
plants it might seem that our definitions overlap; and 
some under cultivation appear to become different and 


most 
shrub, 


uprooted; for 


and the seed is borne on the stem; 


depart from their essential nature, for instance, 
mallow when it grows tall and becomes tree-like, 
(droderSpopevn) - For this comes to pass in no long 


time, not more than six or seven months, so that in 
length and thickness the plant becomes as great as a 
spear, and men accordingly use it as a walking stick, 
and after a longer period the result of cultivation is 
proportionately greater so still more do chaste- 
tree Christ’s thorn ivy, so that, as is generally ad- 
mitted, these become trees (yivera: d€vdpa), and yet 
they belong to the class of shrubs (Bapvedn) . 

Indeed it might be suggested that we should classify 
some cases by 


in some cases simply by size, and 1 
For of under- 


comparative robustness or length of life. 
shrubs and those of the pot-herb class (¢pvyavwdév xa! 
Aaxavwdev) some have only one stem and come as it 
were to have the character of a tree (8€vdpov) 


wherefore some call these ‘tree-herbs’ (SevdpoAdyava) ; 


and in fact all or most of the pot-herb class (Aayavwdy), 


when they have been long in the ground, acquire a 
sort of branches, and the whole plant comes to have a 
tree-like shape (yiverat TO OAov €Vv OXNPATL devdpader) a 
(1.9.2) This too is enough for proof that even 
some pot-herbs acquire the form of a tree (671 Kai trav 
Aaxdvev eva AapBaver Sévdpov cyjpa).” 
Back to the parable of the Mustard Plant 
may appear that Matthew and Luke are not using 
“etn when they affirm of the mustard plant that 
“becomes a tree.” McNeile (Gospel According to 
St Matthew, 1915, 198) long ago observed that 
d€vdpov probably had wider use than the English 
‘tree.’ We can be certain that it did. The terms $¢€v8pov. 
EvAov, Adxyavov and dyredos are often interchanged 
with one another. For example, Clement says (2 3-4): 
“compare | vourselves to a Evdov; take an cyatre) ie oH» & 
Hermas says (Sim. 2): “These two 8€v8pa . . . the 
elm and the dumedos ... The fig is sometimes called 
a 8€v8pov and sometimes an dymedos (cf. Lk. 21:29, 
13:6, Theophr. H. P. 1.3.1, 9.1, 12.2). As late as 
800 A.D. (Geoponica [Sophocles, Greek Lexicon 
Cambridge 1914]) we may observe such terms as 
helinteitiliin (hollyhock), derdpoAiBavov (rosemary ), 
from 


it now 


devdpoyadAnvos oivos made pepoitns dptedos; 
which, like Theophrastus’ Sev8poAdyavoy over a thous- 
and years earlier, still affirm that a Adyavov such as the 
oivamt (varv) yiverat d€vdpor. 

We suggest, from all this, that commentators on the 
Mustard Plant have “made a mountain out of a mole 
hill” in exaggerating the significance of a contrast in 
size. As the parable is told, the growth of the mustard 
plant sounds as prosaic as a description by Theo- 
phrastus. A man sowed a mustard seed on the ground 
(Mt: in his field; Lk: in his own garden). Such 

variations in a parable are probably of no significance. 

The mustard seed is proverbially small (though Luke 
fails even to mention this commonplace), an observa- 
tion that offers the evangelist no special point. When 
the plant grows it is among the largest Adyava (Luke 
discards this observation also). It develops large 
branches, says Mark; while Matthew and Luke follow 
Theophrastus further in pointing out its tree-like char- 
acter. We repeat, there is no apparent hyperbole on a 
theme of contrast, but rather a simnle, matter-of-fact 
description of how a mustard plant grows. 

There is, therefore, no remarkable contrast in the 
growth of the mustard plant from KOKKOS to S€vdpov, 
and this in itself is mot made a point in the story. 
The development from small seed to large plant is a 
as casually as are described the stages of growth 1 
Mark’s preceding parable of the Self- Productive Soil 
(see cw 36.27-9). As in the case of the latter parable, 
so here a contrast in growth is not set in relief as the 
point of the Mustard Plant parable. Even if one seeks 
an eschatological reference in the birds who, quite pos- 
sibly, could actually find shade under such a plant (or 
even roost in its branches), this does not determine 
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that the point of the parable lies in contrast of size. 


Synoptc differences do not present a hyperbole, nor 


even in themselves evoke the popular interpretation. 
We suggest that, as Jesus may have illustrated the 
Kingdom by this parable, he sought to make exactly 
the same point as in the Self- Peodimtive Soil parable, 
with which it is joined in Mark. The Kingdom of 
God is like the growth of a mustard plant; it comes 
through the mysterious operation of divine power. 

found in Ezekiel 
2-9), and there the point clearly 
rather the power 
Seneca (Ep. Mor. 


figure with ordinary 


A. similar figure of growth is 


(17:22-4; cf. also 31: 
is not the developing contrast but 
of God page sic! therein. Again, 
C 

0.2) 


illustrate how scanty precepts produce greater results, 


uses a simular size seed to 


but he leaves us in no doubt about the single point his 


simile serves. The nature of a parab sle is prudt that the 


author can choose to emphasize any one of several 
possible points—usually only one, subject to the 
author's choice and made plain in the context. Most 
commentators apply the Mustard Plant parable to the 
Gentile expansion of the Church (sic Barnett, Cadoux, 
Easton, Major, Plummer, Swete, et al mu). Otto con- 
tends that the parable means that “the mystery of the 
kingdom is already operative, and already growing.” 
When Oesterley writes that the parable “must liane 
appeared pointless,” we agree if it be supposed that 
Jesus uttered it with the meaning commentators have 
usually seen in it. But Jesus could have said to his 
listeners, with intelligent response on their part, “The 
Kingdom of God comes as a mustard plant grows—by 
the mysterious, divine power.” This, and nothing more. 
KENNETH W. CLARK 
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REVIEWS 


The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of 
Aeschylus. By AteksaNper TuRYN. v, 141 pages. 
Herald Square Press, New York 1943 (Polish Insti- 


tute of Arts and Sciences in America Series, No. 

2) $3 

After his native land had been crushed under the 
heel of Nazi tyranny, the Ts Professor of Classical 


Philology at the University of Warsaw, continued his 
study of Aeschylean manuscripts at Rome and Athens 
and finally at Ann Arbor. 


results of his extensive research. He has collected photo- 


This monograph gives the 


graphic specimens of almost all Aeschylean manuscripts 
and complete photostats or microfilms of the more 
Important ones. 

task of arranging the 
Those of the old tradi 
later 
and the 


Turvyn sets for himself the 


many manusc¢ ripts into families. 
from manuscripts of recensions 


tion are divided 


on the basis ot two criteria the scholia con- 
sistently recurring variants in the text of the vita jens 
prefaces many manuscripts. ‘Ole . scholia are found with 
the ‘ol |’ 
with later recensions. 


by Codex M 
the Triad 


type of text. Later or Byzantine scholia go 


The ‘old? tradition is represented 
and ; 
(Prom.., 


1 group ¢ of 


Se pt., 


manuscripts containing 
Persac). 


The later manuscripts are divided into those of the 
Thomas Magister (« 


Triclinius. The 


.1290) and the recen 
Thoman 


recension of 


sion of Demetrius MSS are 


into two groups on the basis of «¢ 
21 and 87. The 


Triclinian scholia which are 


subdivided corrupt 


readings in Prom. Triclinian recension 
is recognized through the 
siiaked either by a cross or by jjérepov. The activity 
of Triclinius 1s interpreted somewhat differently by the 
author than by other editors. Triclinius knew the ‘old’ 


tradition but not M and used Thoman readings only 





important reasons. But the im- 
codex T (Naples 
IIF31) is his autograph. He explains, convincingly, | 
think, the relationship of F and G to the Triclinian T. 


for metrical or other 


f Triclinius grows because 


D 


port: ance ol 


In an appendix Professor Turyn gives an edition of the 
scholia on Eumenides from this codex. This is a good 
example of how a future editor should publish all the 
scholia. It is an important part of the monograph. 
The summarized: (1) The 
Thoman mss should disappear from the apparatus 
(2) haces: should be 
number of ‘old’ 
(3) Only Soneaiien of gen- 


conclusions can be 
criticus of any future edition. 
reduction of the MSs to be cited in 
an ap pars atus criticus. 
eral consistency aiaien should be used. (4) Codex 
P (Paris gr. 2787 ) should be omitted. 

Shall all T bo in MSS be excluded from an apparatus 


criticus?, The two Thoman groups are p and g. The og 
group is identified by the unmetrical /y’ oire rov gov m 
xtA (Prom. 21). 


Its presence in so 


OvTE TOV This Is a sood criterion 


because many manuscripts can be 
accounted for only by the repeated copying by ignorant 
But the p criteria are 
Apaxttnta (Prom. 80) and riyns (Prom. 
87). The latter does not occur in the so-called p Mss. 
K, Q and F, 
in Q. 
Further, many of Turyn’s p group have 


scribes of an error once made. 


less reliable: 


and ApacvT THT a. 1s replaced by TpaxvTyTa 
In these _ manuscripts the criteria break down. 
variants marked 
There is no consistency in 


Yp> written above the line. 


Sometimes the ‘old’ reading is in 


“Thoman” 


readings. 
and the 


these yp 


the text reading above the line. 


5 
Turyn is conscious of the arbitrariness of his p group 
“the evidence of the MSS 
establishing the 
Preoccupation with 


but argues (g2) that most 


of the given class is decisive for 


primary reading of the class.” 
classes and families prevents him from weighing care 
fully the individuz al readings. Where did the Thoman 


readings originate? Because of constant contamination 
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from ‘old’ manuscripts a Thoman reading may repre- 
sent a good tradition, as éyOpa (Sept. 695) which nearly 
all editors preter to the Medicean ainxpd- The reading 
rediov dowmos (Agam. 297) is preserved in the Thoman 
F, a reading accepted by all modern editors against the 
Medicean waSiov wrod. The assignment of a manu- 
script to the p group on the basis of two readings does 
not justify its exclusion from any further consideration. 
Since many of the p Mss have not been fully collated, 
Turyn’s statement pty ‘the class p 1s Thoman and of 
no value” (81) is premature. 

The third conclusion that only manuscripts of gen- 
eral consistency throughout should be used is a me- 
chanical principle of criticism which has been generally 

; abandoned. It is too easy a method to determine the 
‘best’ manuscript and then to assign to a reading the 
special dignity which belongs to the manuscript as a 
whole. The value of a reading cannot be determined 
by this argumentum in circulo. The words of H. W. 
Smyth! deserve to be repeated: “Superiority of reading 
is not to be determined by the additive method of a 
quantum theory which defends as authoritative the 
mere concurrence of many mss. or even the harmonious 
evidence of an associated group.” Turyn would exclude 
the famous Codex (Paris gr. 2787) from later editions. 
Wilamowitz collated it and its sighum occurs frequently 
in his apparatus criticus. This codex, because of its 
variants, is, as Turyn calls it, “an omnibus of the 
Aeschylean varia lectio.” Since it has been carefully 
collated there is little danger that it will be overlooked 
by future editors. 

Turyn’s monograph with its description of over 130 
manuscripts and with its lists of many readings ad- 
vances the textual study of Aeschylus. No agreement 
on the value of other manuscripts has ever Liew: reached 
since the Medicean codex was dethroned from its 
throne of exclusive authority. Turyn strives to bring 
order out of chaos. His construction of an elaborate 
family tree may need revision later, as he admits, but 
the general outline will stand. The foregoing strictures 
are intended to point out the danger of a too mechan- 
ical method of evaluating readings; for a reading must 
stand on its own feet and the critic’s task is to find out 
not what the primary reading of a class of manuscripts 
is, but what Aeschylus was likely to write. 

Puiuie S. MILLER 
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Liber I Dracontii De Laudibus Dei with Intro- 
duction, Text, Translation, and Commentary. By 
James F. Irwin. 133 pages. Philadelphia 1942 


University of Pennsylvania Dissertation) 


This study deals with the first and best of the three 
books of Dracontius entitled De Laudibus Dei. The 


editor has used Vollmer’s text, except in a few cases 











1Catalogue of the Mss of Aeschylus, HSCPh 44.51 





where he has accepted suggestions of professors at the 
University. An introduction sketches the historical 
background of the period in which Dracontius lived 
and gives an estimate of his position in African Chris- 
tian literature. It seems that he wrote the Laudes Dei 
while in prison where he had been committed for prais- 
ing a rival of Gunthamund, king of the Vandals (484- 
g6). This is another instance of the fact that the prison 
has often been a nursery of immortal literature. 


The theme of these 754 hexameters is that most 
popular one in mediaeval times, the biblical story of 
creation. This interest was more frequently exegetical 
than poetic. Saint Augustine, for example, wrote three 
different works on Genesis, in one of which, consisting 
of twelve books, he was able to discuss only the first 
three chapters. The fact that he commented to such an 
extent on the early chapters of Genesis may explain 
why he is credited in two manuscripts with being the 
author of this hexaemeron of Dracontius. 


After some rather heavy lines in the introduction in 
which he seems to be imitating Lucretius, he breaks off 
his philosophical manner and begins in a much simpler 
style the works of the various days of creation. The 

earlier part became separated from the rest of the book 

in mediaeval times, a divorce that is easily understood. 
In the main body of the poem there are several de- 
scriptive passages of genuine poetical feeling. 


One of the observations usually made about this first 
book of the Laudes is that there are analogies between 
it and certain passages in Milton’s Paradise Lost. It may 
be that Milton read Dracontius, for in 1560 a work was 
published in England containing this poem on the crea- 
tion together with others on the same theme by differ- 
ent authors, but when one examines these analogies, 
they are found to be less striking than might be 
imagined. 

Blossius Aemilius Dracontius is on the fringe of the 
authors usually commanding the attention of Latin 
scholars, who, for the most part, are content to study 
more and more about the more prominent figures while 
ignoring others of merit. This author is only one of a 
number of African writers whose works are rarely read 
and less frequently studied. Recently the neglect shown 
one of these was pointed out by Brother Alban in these 
columns.! Some dissertations in the field of African 
Christian Literature have already been published by 
the University of Pennsylvania, and it would seem that 
a definite series might well be started in which transla- 
tions of this area of Latin Literature would be made 
available to English readers. Dr. Irwin's contribution 
has been prepared with extreme care. His notes on the 
text are illuminating and his version is done in a 
smooth, literary style. 

sais Kevin GUINAGH 
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Sed Tamen in Pretio Est. 


1See Cw 36.20. 

















